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“Organized Bigotry and Disruption” 


“A study of organized bigotry and disruption on the 
fringes of Protestantism” is the sub-title of Apostles of 
Discord, by Ralph Lord Roy, a minister of the Methodist 
Church with a pastorate in Vermont (Boston, The Beacon 
Press, 1953. $3.75). 

The work is further defined as “an attempt to make 
available significant information on many . . . discordant 
organizations and individuals that are trying to enlist a 
large following among Protestants.” It deals with mi- 
norities that emphasize racism, are ultra nationalist, are 
reported to be pro-communist, or are regarded as extreme 
economic “libertarians.” Mr. Roy says that “Protestant- 
ism’s apostles of discord appear to be gaining in numbers 
and in strength.” He believes that Protestantism’s vitality 
is threatened by “organized malcontents who zealously 
seek to promote hate and disruption under the banner of 
the Christian faith.” 

The study is not definitive, and at important points 
there are interpretations other than those of the author 
of the book. Mr. Roy hopes it will arouse interest, so 
that there may be a further unveiling of the “apostles 
of discord.” He states that he approached his task with 
reluctance, knowing something of the “merciless abuse” 
dealt out by many of the leaders of movements interpreted 
in the book. The author makes clear that he does not wish 
to engage in theological controversy. He has encountered 
fanatical pro-left, as well as intransigent pro-right, propa- 
gandists. The author shares with his readers, in both a 
thorough preface and a long introduction, the problems 
and dilemmas he encountered while making his studies. 


Social Welfare Aspects of Community 
Organization 


“A general account of community welfare organization” 
is written by Herbert Hewitt Stroup in Community Wel- 
fare Organization (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
$6.00). The author is on the faculty of Brooklyn C ollege 
where he is associate professor of sociology and an- 
thropology. In the opening chapters are brief interpreta- 
tions of the nature of American communities, large and 
small. 

The rise of cities is appropriately described, with a 
discussion of social structure in urban areas. Suburban 
developments and American regionalism receive attention. 
The emerging international community is recognized. It 
is also stated that most of the people of the world live 
in rural communities. Rural-urban differences are con- 
sidered in terms of size, occupation, population density, 


social stratification, and social mobility. The special prob- 
lems of metropolitan areas are treated. 

Then come the main parts of the book on the nature of 
social work, and the special characteristics of community 
welfare organization in the U.S.A. The structure of local, 
state, national, and international social welfare agencies 
1S given. 

The third part emphasizes social welfare processes— 
coordination, finance, public relations, methods of apprais- 
ing needs and resources, welfare planning on a com- 
munity basis. The last chapter is on “Initiation of Welfare 
Services.” 

The work is presented by the author as an “introduction 
to the general subject rather than as a tool for gaining 
professional skills.” 

A comprehensive work in this area is Community Plan- 
ning for Human Resources, by Bradley Buell and Asso- 
ciates (New York, Columbia University Press, 1952. 
$5.50). It is concluded that the social welfare “services as 
now organized and rendered to people of our communities 
do not offer a purposeful, comprehensive, well-integrated 
program. Certain segments have behind them a tradition 
of community-wide objectives and of functional integra- 
tion. Others do not have such a tradition. Many of the 
agency systems, or movements, through which these serv- 
ices are provided, have interests and objectives not easily 
accommodated to a unified community plan.” 

The authors believe, however, that planning on a com- 
munity basis “will accelerate in the years immediately 
ahead.” “The basic ferment necessary to real progress,” 
and “the realistic elements in the present status that 
have special significance for the task ahead,” are then 
interpreted. 

There is much information on delinquency and malad- 
justment. There is attention to prevention, to cooperative 
efforts between agencies immediately concerned, to the 
role of community agencies not in the social welfare 
category. 

The words church and religion are not in the index 
of the Buell book; there are several references to religious 
agencies in the Stroup book. 


Guidance on Seven City Church Problems 

A manual with each chapter on a common city church 
problem is written by Frederick A. Shippey in Church 
Work in the City (New York and Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1953. $4.50). The book is intended for 
four groups: 1. The city pastor who wishes guidance 
in coping with the problems ; 2. The denominational execu- 
tive who supervises city churches: 3. The executive of a 
city council of churches; 4. The seminary student. 
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Dr. Shippey is of the opinion that the recent urbaniza- 
tion has resulted in a “distressing impact upon Protestant- 
ism,” which has in turn thrown up common church prob- 
lems. 

The problems interpreted are those related to ways of 
studying a local church, of conducting a religious census, 
of maintaining churches in downtown areas, of minister- 
ing to people in apartment areas, of strengthening the 
neighborhood church, of starting new work in city and 
suburb, of an over-all Protestant strategy and denomina- 
tional teamwork. 

The conclusion is as follows: 


“Enlightened Protestant leaders are becoming aware of 
the need to face the city as an organized team. Remnants 
of the old-time attitude of unilateral isolationism are 
vestigial and passing, for surely a tolerant fellowship of 
Christians is on its way in. Extremely complicated and 
difficult tasks in the realm of the development of an urban- 
wide strategy, of long-range planning, and of Protestant 
unity in the city require nothing less than cooperation on 
the level of purpose. Heretofore ecumenicity across the 
street has not been worked out with reference to basic de- 
nominational objectives in the urban community. Now 
denominations should be afforded a chance to tie into the 
enlightened work of Protestantism. This is an important 
potential which can become a primary basis for future 
Protestant fellowship. Many denominations are genuinely 
interested in the development of an urban-wide strategy 
and wish to keep pace with community changes and de- 
velopments. To serve God by reaching effectively the un- 
churched and by avoiding competition is a laudable objec- 
tive. 

“Urban Protestantism needs all the united support it 
can muster from activity on these levels of project, process, 
and purpose. Effective teamwork within denominations 
should be encouraged, since it may become the practical 
path leading to a high level of interdenominational co- 
operation. Eventually the religious public will be ade- 
quately educated in the ways of coordinated activity. It 
is hoped that many cities will establish demonstration 
projects showing that new advances toward total coopera- 
tion are possible. This is the unfinished task of Protes- 
tantism.” 


Morals and Politics 


“An attempt to point up some of the more basic aspects” 
of morals and politics is found in Morality in American 
Politics by George A. Graham (New York, Random 
House, 1952. $3.50). The author is professor of poli- 
tics at Princeton University, and was a consultant to the 
subcommittee on ethical standards of the Senate, of which 
Senator Douglas of Illinois was chairman. 

Morals and politics “are by nature linked, and both are 
fundamental in modern civilization,” Professor Graham 
states in his preface. Writing in 1952, he also notes: 

“The consensus of thoughtful observers who have a 
long perspective is that ethical standards in government 
are higher than they used to be and that the vast majority 
of public officials are honest and faithful. Many also be- 
lieve that ethical standards in government are higher than 
in the business world and other walks of life. Even if 
these conclusions be accepted without qualification, thev 
give no grounds for complacency; for the need for high 
standards has grown faster than the standards, and the 
degree of compliance with approved standards is far from 
satisfactory.” 


This book is in part a by-product of a project, America’s 


Capacity to Govern. Professor Graham considers a wide 
range of issues, including those related to campaign con- 
tributions and campaign speeches. A member of Congress 
may suddenly find himself “increasingly active as an ad- 
ministrative lobbyist,” and “only a part-time legislator.” 
Congressmen face impossible tasks and heavy financial 
burdens. This book considers the day-to-day dilemmas of 
the member of Congress, as well as those of the harassed 
bureaucrat. Professor Graham reminds us that Theodore 
Roosevelt once advocated that the public treasury pay for 
part of the expenses of a national election campaign. Some 
members of Congress continue in business, or in a profes- 
sion, after election to office, and thus do not devote full 
time to their jobs. 

The author states no central difficulty and does not 
make simple suggestions for improving the body politic. 
He observes that Americans do not enjoy self govern- 
ment. “The pattern of American life is dominated by 
specialization, organization, loyalties, and pressures.” Pos- 
sibly “Americans are both slightly ashamed, and not fully 
aware, of their own idealism.” Persons who are active in 
cultural, religious, civic and political values are more like- 
ly than others “to have a balanced perspective.” 

The ‘complete answer” extends beyond “the realm of 
politics, beyond the social sciences, beyond any one seg- 
ment of life, even that of religion as it is conventionally 
defined.” Finally: “There are no grounds for defeatism 
and despair. America is not doomed to failure. Although 
it is not the custom to appeal to idealism in politics, the 
record shows that when the appeal is genuine and straight- 
forward, the response is unfailing.” 


Positions of Chamber of Commerce 


“The Chamber endorses the promotion of greater pro- 
duction and wider distribution of goods at lower prices to 
all peoples from all sources of the world to improve the 
level of world prosperity and to promote a rising standard 
of living throughout the world. . . . The continuance of 
legislative riders and other devices commonly called the 
‘Buy American Legislation is opposed as contrary to the 
public interest and as being relics of depression psychol- 
ogy. The chamber urges that the United States govern- 
ment adhere to the principle of nondiscriminatory multi- 
lateral economic relations as the basis of the foreign eco- 
nomic policy of the United States. .. .” 

The paragraphs are from Policy Declarations of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States (Washing- 
ton, 1953). The declarations are those presently in effect. 
In the introduction it is stated that “‘a policy declaration 
expires three years after adoption, unless reaffirmed.” In 
the 180 pages are the texts of numerous resolutions on 
education, agriculture, social security, foreign policy as 
well as many topics closer to business policy. 

The Chamber favors flexible price supports used only 
in emergencies, and states that “it should not .. . be an 
obligation of the federal government to guarantee the pros- 
perity of agriculture, or any other segment of the econ- 
omy, by subsidies, price supports or similar devices.” 

“Business must assume a greater responsibility for the 
financing of higher education in order to undergird the 
American concept which precludes charging its full cost 
to students. 

“In supporting higher education, business should be 
mindful of the immeasurable contribution to the arts, sci- 
ences, and citizenship of our non-governmental colleges 
and universities, and of their financial plight due to eco- 
nomic conditions.” 
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“The states and the local school districts must continue 
to accept full responsibility for the financing and direc- 
tion of their public schools. Federal financing inevitably 
leads to federal control. To avoid the one, we must and 
do vigorously oppose the other.” 

The Chamber favors “voluntary prepayment insurance” 
to meet the costs of medical care. As for compulsory 
state cash sickness insurance [in effect in four states], 
the Chamber holds that this should be enacted only if vol- 
untary efforts fail, and then it should conform to sound 
insurance practices and “should provide for private insur- 
ance (including self-insurance) as an instrumentality for 
paying the benefits under the law.” 

In the realm of social security, the Chamber would ex- 
tend Old Age and Survivors Insurance “to non-covered 
groups to the extent feasible” (without mentioning clergy- 
men). It would extend immediate protection of Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance “to the present unprotected 
aged” to take the place of the present system of federal 
grants in aid to the states for “old age assistance.” 


The Expansion of Government Functions 


A comprehensive analysis of what has happened to the 
scope and functions of government is presented in the 
book, The Trend of Government Activity in the United 
States since 1900, by Solomon Fabricant, assisted by 
Robert E. Lipsey (New York, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1952. $4.00). This is part of a long 
study of basic trends in the American economy being made 
by the Bureau, supported by the Falk Foundation. 

The emphasis is on the trend of activity “and the fac- 
tors that have caused it,” recognizing, of course, that gov- 
ernment itself is “a cause of change, and many govern- 
ment activities and policies have far-reaching effects on 
the economy.” This is perhaps as controversial a topic as 
can be considered in the nation today. 

Before there was a New Deal, it is stated in the book, 
government had become “important” in the “markets for 
labor, goods, and money.” During more recent years, 
government has become more important. “Government 
has become the biggest banker (and borrower) of the 
country.” It has employed one-eighth of the labor force, 
administered minimum wage laws and participated “in key 
wage negotiations.” It has become the country’s “biggest 
single buyer of commodities in general and the buyer of 
most of the output of some commodities.” “It now op- 
erates the country’s largest insurance company.” 

All of which “poses many questions about basic changes 
in the nature of the economy.” “All this means that the 
tole of government in our life has grown so large that its 
‘collateral’ effects, as well as its direct aims, range wide 
and deep.” The “very real question” before us is “what 
unforeseen effects increasing recourse to government” for 
national progress and social betterment may have on effi- 
ciency in the use of resources, “the rate of economic prog- 
ress, and, most important, on the character of the people 
and the limits of their personal freedom. . . 

The authors are of the opinion that both government 
and private enterprise “will be called upon to produce an 
increasing volume of the educational, recreational, health 
and other services that people demand when they are 
richer.” 

Why have the trends come about? No dogmatic an- 
swers are given. A number of factors are referred to, but 
they are not neatly isolated. There are references to the 
rapid growth of population; changes from rural to urban 
populations ; science and technology; the decline of agri- 
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culture in terms of employment and the expansion of 
other industries ; the political demands of farmers for gov- 
ernment intervention; the recurrence of business depres- 
sions; interdependence among communities; defense, 
wars, and rumors of wars; new interest of the people in 
social legislation. These, and others, have had a “perva- 
sive influence” on government activity. That activity has 
been, in part, “a concomitant of economic growth.” 
“Chance, too, has a part, large or small, in all events. . . .” 


Foreign Aid, 1941-52 


An analysis and appraisal of the programs of foreign 
assistance by the United States, from lend-lease through 
mutual security, 1941-52, is made by William Adams 
Brown, Jr., and Redvers Opie in a book, American Foreign 
Assistance (Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1953. 
$6.00). During this period foreign assistance to the ex- 
tent of $90,000,000,000 has been made available by the 
United States. The authors interpret the various types of 
aid, consider the issues of policy that arose, make an ap- 
praisal of the results attained, and recommend courses 
for the future. 


“Two misconceptions” are dismissed summarily by the 
authors. The first is that foreign aid programs have been 
designed mainly to provide outlets for surplus goods of 
American factories and farms. Pressures from producers 
have not been lacking, but the authors believe the Ameri- 
can government has held the pressures in check, and dis- 
posal of unwanted goods was “never at any time the de- 
termining motive in granting foreign assistance.” 

The second misconception is that foreign assistance 
was “based on some egalitarian concept of social justice 
in the relations between nations rather than on the national 
interest of the United States.” “Humanitarian sympa- 
thies have not been lacking,” but they have not been con- 
trolling. 

In the present circumstances, “the national interest of 
the United States is to follow the most effective policies 
for completing the still unfinished task of world economic 
reconstruction while at the same time providing adequate 
military assistance against aggression. . . . Impressive re- 
sults have been achieved in overcoming the economic and 
military weaknesses of the immediate post-war years.” 

“But the greatest opportunity of the United States to 
lead lies in the field of commercial policy. It can afford 
to make adjustments and to take the short-run remedial 
measures that may be necessary in the process of liberaliz- 
ing its trade policy. The weight of its example, as well 
as of its economic power, is greater than that of any other 
country; and it can effectively combine its action with 
assistance and guidance in achieving the other coordinate 
objectives of policy as a whole. The time for lowering 
trade barriers is propitious because adjustments are ob- 
jectively easier to make—and politically more acceptable 
—in periods of high economic activity than of recession. 
Unilateral and cooperative action by the United States 
in lowering trade barriers would exert a strong influence, 
which in some cases might be decisive, in encouraging 
friendly countries in their efforts to meet the other re- 
quirements of reconstruction—internal economic reforms 
and the restoration of convertible currencies and of the 
network of foreign investment. 

“Action of this kind is also the most significant contri- 
bution that the United States could make to alleviating 
the so-called dollar shortage. Many other types of action 
are necessary, not less by other countries than by the 
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United States, if the conditions are to be created of a 
stable and progressive international economic system in 
which no such shortage exists, but in commercial policy 
this country is free to take the lead. Special assistance to 
one or more key countries may be necessary at some stage 
in establishing the convertibility of currencies. Action 
by the United States, the leading creditor country, in in- 
creasing its imports is an essential precondition, how- 
ever, of success in the field of currency. ... By taking the 
initiative in lowering protectionist barriers, the United 
States can assert its moral authority in persuading other 
countries to introduce appropriate internal economic re- 
forms and to join in cooperative efforts in the fields of 
commercial, financial and investment policy. 

“The outlook for such initiating action by the United 
States in the near future cannot be said to be bright. In 
any event, however, while these cooperative efforts with 
friendly nations are continuing, military and other ma- 
terial assistance may be required from the United States. 
Past experience regarding the cessation of foreign assis- 
tance points to the wisdom of caution in looking to the 
future. In view of the uncertainties in the present situa- 
tion, the United States must be prepared for some time 
to live with the struggle against economic, political, and 
military insecurity that affects many countries. Easy op- 
timism, or a too ready pessimism, based on changes in par- 
ticular factors or in individual countries should be dis- 
couraged. The right assumption is that the world may 
long remain in a state of uncertainty.” 


Collective Bargaining and the Public Interest 


Free collective bargaining has proved itself a flexible 
and effective method of setting wage rates for American 
workers, but the parties concerned should give more at- 
tention to the possible effects of their action on the eco- 
nomic system as a whole, says a special Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, including business 
leaders, labor officials, and economists, in a report, Em- 
ployment and Wages in the United States ($7.50 a copy). 

Among findings and recommendations of the Committee 
were the following : 

That no set of mechanical rules, based on rigid stand- 
ards of wage determination, should be substituted for ne- 
gotiation and compromise of conflicting pressures and in- 
terests, in our wage-setting process ; 

That free collective bargaining has proved itself as a 
wage-setting process, but it should be improved to reflect 
more accurately the interests of all parties concerned, in- 
cluding consumers, and to reduce friction, conflict, and 
interruption of production; 

That management can improve employment conditions 
by hiring on merit, assigning employes to jobs for which 
they are best fitted, and increasing the security of job 
tenure and the regularity of employment ; 

That unions should provide members with better infor- 
maton on job opportunities, eliminate race and sex dis- 
crimination in membership, and work with management 
to get workers into expanding industries and out of de- 
clining ones ; 

That if government does its part in preventing infla- 
tion, we might expect unions, as a rough rule, to accept 
raises approximating the probable rate of increase of out- 
put per man-hour for the economy as a whole. 

Members of the nine-man Committee put forward a 
wide range of opinions, in notes and supplementary state- 
ments attached to the report, with respect to the general 


policies that should be followed. The chairman of the 
Committee was Lloyd K. Garrison, of Paul, Weiss, Rif- 
kind, Wharton & Garrison, former Chairman of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 


Harry A. Bullis, of General Mills, held that the incre. 
ment of gain from increased productivity over long pe- 
riods should not all go to labor, but should be shared with 
the public in the form of improved products or lower 
prices, and with the investor who supplies the facilities 
for production. 


Eli L. Oliver, of the Labor Bureau of the Middle West, 
wrote that increases in productivity generally follow in- 
creases in wages, as higher wage rate force management 
to look for ways of reducing costs, and make it profitable 
to invest in new machinery or improved processes. 

Taking a somewhat different view of the effects of wage 
increases on prices, Professor Sumner H. Schlichter of 
Harvard University said that with full employment the 
bargaining power of labor will generally be strong enough 
to keep money wage rates rising a little ahead of increases 
in output per man-hour, so that prices will tend to rise 
slowly. 

Protection for the worker from rises in the cost of liv- 
ing, by some automatic adjustment or “escalator” ar- 
rangement, was asked by Solomon Barkin of the Textile 
Workers Union. Mr. Bullis agreed that the worker should 
have such protection, but asked that the level established 
be capable of “retreat” as well as “advance” so as to main- 


tain the flexibility necessary to meet inflation and deflation 
alike. 


The raising of the substandard wages that still prevail 
in many areas should be one of the prime objectives of 
national wage policy, was stressed by labor leaders on 
the Committee. They also asked that employers give more 
effort to “fitting the job to the worker,” rather than try- 
ing to make the worker fit into the job. 


Because of the complex interplay between government 
fiscal policies and wage levels, the now general acceptance 
of the government’s responsibility to prevent large-scale 
unemployment, and the growing interdependence of the 
elements of our economy, Mr. Garrison suggested that a 
continuing consultative body of industry and labor lead- 
ers be established, with staff assistance and statistical and 
other help from the government. 

The five-year study is the work of a group of econo- 
mists under the direction of W. S. Woytinsky. The goods 
and services the American worker can buy with an aver- 
age hour’s pay can continue to rise in the coming decades, 
maintaining or bettering the last half-century’s spectacular 
rate of improvement in American living standards, ac- 
cording to the authors. 

Estimating the probable future trend of national in- 
come, the size of the labor force, prices, technological ad- 
vance, and other factors that, in a favorable economic 
climate, influence real wages, the authors found that the 
American wage earner can probably increase the buying 
power of his hourly wages over the next decade or two at 
an average of 2.5 to 3 per cent a year. 

The study gives a top place, among the factors on which 
this rising earning power of the American worker de- 
pends, to continuing, or even speeding up, the pace of 
technological advance in industry. New devices and meth- 
ods of production, say the authors, are the main sources 
of higher productivity, that is, more output per hour of 
work ; and rising real wages (their purchasing power), in 
turn, have a long-noted dependence on rising productivity. 
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